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. - as officer candidate in 1913,. Albert PRAUN served 

{ ; ‘as chief signal officer at battalion and division 
level during World War I and remained: in Germany's 
postwar Army after 1918, During the inter-World” 
War period he continued in.the signal service and 
in 1939 was promoted Oberst ani assigned to the Se- 
venth Army, operating on the West front >» as Chief 
Signal Officer. ts. 


During World War II, PRAUN held numerous assign— 

ments.as commander at regiment, brigade and division 
level as well as chief signal officer at army and ar- 

ae my group level in France and Russia. In 1942 he was 
Cc i promoted Generalmajor, in 1943 Generalleutnant and in 
aaa 1944 General der Nachrichtentruppen, being appointed 
Chief .of Army Signal Affairs in OKH and Chief of Arm 

ed Forces Signal. Communications in OKW on 13 August 
1944. This post he retained until captured at Rheims 

on 15 May 1945. 
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I. Historical Review | 


At the beginning of World War I the German telegraph troops were 
unable to provide the Army High Command with the necessary technical 


signal connections for establishing rapid and reliable communication 


| between Chief Headquarters and the armies. There was a lack of prac- 
_ tical telephone and wireless communications not only between the we- A . 


- gtern and.eastern fronts, but especially to and between the armies of 


the important right army wing in the West. This was one of the rea-_ 


sons for the failure of the Marne campaign in 1914. The young techni-- 


cal arm did not yet possess the confidence and understanding of the Gen- 
eral Staff and the command « The CHIEF OF THE FIELD TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 


was not informed of strategic intentions. He had no detailed knowledge 


. of the direction, point of main effort and course of operations, nor of 


the location of headquarters. He belonged to the second echelon, which 


was situated a long distance away from the anny Eee Command. Since he 


' was not informed of the plans of the High Command in 1914 until it was 


too Late he was unable to adapt the signal communications system and 
the personnel and matériel ee for it to strategic requirements 
in advance. Thus the telegraph troops did not even accomplish what. 
might . have been obtained from them at that time in. spite of their de~- 


fective organization and equipment. The basic rule in the service man- 


ual that the signal units were supposed to establish communication from 
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subordinate to superior headquarters was false, Not only were the 
strategic communications unsatisfactory, but also ‘the tactical com— 
munication systen of the lower ‘command, as well as communications 
between the service arms during the rapid movements of the’ first 

months of the war, After operations had become den enated in a 

war of position, energetic individuels completely reorganized the 
telegraph troops during the following Long years of the war with due 
consideration for their acknowledged defects, They created appropri- 
ate units for the higher command and assimilated the inventions of ap- 
plied science, Numerous new signal devices and improved equipment 
brought headquarters and troops closer together and shortened the di- 
Stance between the service arms, Thus it came about that monese the 
end of the war, despite the extension of the theaters of war, the con- 
‘stantly increasing ei atanese were spanned with more and more efficiency, 
RADIO INTELLIGENCE, which was unknown before the war and improvi.aed at 
the beginning of the wer, was systeuatically expanded, It provided the 
commend with seestenis and tactical information about the enemy which 
was of the highest value, especially in the Best, 

‘The successes of the Chief of the Field @elexeenn Syeten and his 
troops in establishing communications and procuring snfoxmesion about 
the enemy strengthened his position at Chief Headquarters, as well e&s 
the reputation and importance of his units, He and all Signal Corps 
commanders serving with the hi r and intermediate command, were now in~ 


formed of the intentions of the command in good time and were assigned 


Le 
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tnéde proper duties, B09 that. they. could work with an eye ‘to the futur ee 
‘The technical Problens of " adequate permanent conmu-leation? ayatens 


for strategic and tactical purposes during: movenents, ¢ f téLephone con~ 


‘nections: over ‘Long, distances, of the use of multiple-chesnel elachne 


cables and of wireless trenenission without interference still remained 
unsolved. 

Between the ‘bio world wars the neHaey. of ‘the Signal Corps in the 
100,000~nan army was restricted in accordance with the provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty to communications within divisions. The signal 


battalions were subordinate to their respective Civieion commanders. 


The ingpectorate of the Signal Corps, which like ‘the other arms in- 
spectorates: was subordinate to ‘the. General Arny: Office, was concerned 


with the central orgenization, training and equipment of the Signal 


Corpse ‘The inspector or the Signe Corps, who wag pexgoneily subordin= 
ate to the Chiet of the Army Command, hed the right to carry out ine 
spectionss mo 

With. the: increases in the Army undertaken after 1935. corps sige 
nal battalions, as well as a few companies, were activate a taaines 
for the ‘Signal units of the higher headquarters. The techn joal prom 


gress” made. in the meantime Brousnt several of the above-mont floned prob» 


_ lems closer to a solutions 


s 


After the complete failure of the radio equipment around 1926, some 
of wibich’ were ‘regular commercial models, ausrensinety: sfficl ont equipment 


was produced for wireless communications. Smell portable radio nets im= 


e 


MPR ae 
5 proved ‘communications between infantry and artillery, as well as = boas 
munieations betivoen the observers end the firing poadttone! of ell heavy 
weapons. The Antroduetion of undamp ed long, medium and: short-wave ra- 
ee aio sets instead of ‘the. old, damped, long-wave radio sets, which were 
“sensitive to interference, improved all wireless communications. As 
: ry result of the motorization of a ents units and their training in 
trensni tting radio messages | from moving qahietee, and ‘finally: the in~ | 
troducti on of ultra short-wave equipment for ARMORED RADIO COMMUNICAT~ 
| ION, at was possible to meintein uninterrupted strategic and tactical 
control of amored units gia: they” were engaged in any form of move 
ment; indeed, this gontrer bécane simpler, more flexible and more rew 
: liable then the contro] of ‘non=-mechanized units. . 
| “After Field Telephone Mode: No 33 proved a failure during the 
command=post exercises for officers and oo units in 1935 due to 


. the problem presented by the microphone and coll and the sensitivity 


i to noisture of the old portable switchboard, these difficulties and 


o the necessity of telegraphic communication were recognized and by the 

beginning of the war the forms had been eliminated. The most notable 

- improvenent in telephone communication before World War II was the in 
troduction of the fourswiré field: trunk cable . which was adopted as & 
trunk circuit in the sector of the infantry divisions or notorized unitse 
This simultencously ‘ereated several telephone, end pelexyee circuits 

with a considerably greater range than the old one-wire field cable. 


‘Training experience with the establishment of strategic wire communi= 


a ene te pen tet eRe oe Ee Rt ae eee eT 
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cations was still unsatisfactory. The ‘military use of amplifiers: 
and pene eee for miltiple—channel communication by overhead lines. 
was still in its beginnings. Since’ wartine conditions prevented the. 
use of long-distance trunk cables, the Signal VORDE continued to 
work with: ‘the crude permanent field telephone Line" with four or 
eight wires, without being able to eliminate its induction defects 
sufficiently because of the necessity for rapid installation, Thus % 
the problem of long-range comunication by military | means beyond a 
distance of 1000 kilometers was still. Unsolved. 

‘The intercept companies attached to the signal pate vions moni- 
tored what radio traffic they could. pick up from neighboring count 
ries. The Listening equipment of these units, especially their rem 
ceivers: and position-finders » Which were likewise regular commercial 
models, were at first not’ efficient enough. By the beginning of the 
war they had been perfected. _ The Cryptographic Office (chiterierstet- 
18) in the Ministry of National Defense solved codes and ciphers with 
one itself developing any pate epsptosmapliie systems, 

The position of the INSPECTOR OF THE SIGNAL CORPS had remained 
substantially the. same as in the 100, 000-man armye In questions con 
nécted with euieveeic pianndie he co-operated with the Army General 
Staff. The National Defense Decree of 1936 offered him an. opportunity 
to carry out a plan, i in which ‘he received strong support, from the Air : 


Force » by which the long-range cabbe ayeven of the German 


4 


cS 2 areas which had previ. 


which was organized fro an ¢ economic 2 point of view | and, 


2 militarily w ak, 4 as n a d a and d per er . ? ete: 3 by grestly increasing 


ae 3 its cireuits and ‘extending many - thousands of icilonsters of Line nto 


Ly. had poor ‘commnieation, 80. that with its 


a - systenatically distributer repeater offices. at finally offered | a re- 


a Lisble foundation ‘everyunere: for all kinds of wire communications which 


would be necessary in. ‘the event of 1 war. aie 


arviese ea plariipnu oe iperasatigu tate mia SEL Bia ae ge kg occa ee ase 
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qT. The Chief of Army Signal Communications as an Organ 


of the Supreme Army Command in World War II 


With the annourvement of mobilization the Inspector of the Signal 

Gores (see Appendix 1) left his position of subordination to the Gene- 

. ral Army Office and was transferred with his staff to the Army General 

ee Staff as CHIEF OF ARMY SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS with a branch of his ow, 

In general his duties were the ‘establishnent, mai Abehancs and Open a itol 

of the signal communications ‘network of the Army and the observation of 

. enemy signal traffic. in detail, he was" responsible for ccnmeieeeay 

between. the Supreme Army High Command and the army groups by means of 

‘technical signal devices. For this purpose the OPERATIONAL SIGNAL TROOPS 

"(Pushrungonachrichtentruppe) » were > placed directly under him, With re- 


@ - : pect to the | other ‘signal troops, he was responsible for providing then 


with uniform ‘training and service manuals, He had. ‘the right to make in- 


_— spections anid exert influence on | the selection of personnel, on pret 
ization and equipment Sy as. 5 well as on the technical development and sup- 


: plying of signal devices, He issued gerieral. training instructions to 


the: coimnication wu units of the fi ield forces and made sure ‘that they. were 
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The STAFF OF THE CHIEF OF ARMY SIGNAL CoMMNTCATIONS (See Appendix’ 


2) was s organized in accordance with: these duties, It was small and flex- 


ible, since most of the more comprehensive tasks which required a lot of 


s personnel. were handled by the groups Gatataien) in Berlin. The essen- 


tial features of this Sinple organization were retained throughout the en- 


tire war. After the French campaign it was Joined by the Railway Signal 


Commnications Section , Which took over the work of handing the commu~ 


nications of the CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION. The most important sangs was 
| that the CONTROL STATION FOR SIGNAL INTELLIGENCE was separated from the 


| stat in 19h and ‘abbtached to the newly created office of the GENERAL or 


SIGNAL INTELLIGENCE. . Its duties will be mentioned later r. The other chan- 

ges made in the structure of nS staff of the CHIEF OF ARMY SIGNAL COMMU-. 

NICATLONS : in oe course of the war were aimed at economi.Zing on ‘personnel 
and simplifying the organization and can be disregarded here. 


The ie das establi shnont of reliable technical signal communications 


in the course of military operations presupposes: that the field comman~ 


Sere, will inform the responsible. office of the strategic intentions » points 


of main effort and planned order of sienbe at the right time. Only in 


this way is it possible to take measures in advance which will shorten 


the time required for establishing signal communicatioris as much as poss 
{ 


itble and which will be adapted - to the special unit of the operation and 


theaters of war concerned. This includes the preparation of personel 
and matériel, as yell - as, under certain circumstances » special training . 


of the aignal troops and officers who aaa aad in the cperation and 


selection of the appropriate technical devices. The terrain . the distan- 


= — Rhee face 
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ces to be considered in the course of ‘the operation, and the condition 
of the local eienay: communications in the zone of operations in question . 
may play a jeciaive part in this connection. Thus, for example » during 
the French campaign it was possible to utilize the existing French over= 


head lines and cable network. “The campaign in the East, on the other 


hand, with its tremendous distances over a country where commmnications 


' were little developed, made it necessary to create and prepare strong 


‘signal units for the Army High Command for the purpose of establishing 


new communications, as well as to employ hitherto unknown technical de- 
vices for which the signal troops and their commanders first had to be 
given detailed training. The German Army High Command gave proper con- 
sideration to the above-mentioned problems by having the CHIEF OF ARMY 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATE CHS and his staff attached to the Army General Staff 
from the very beginning, in contrast to the Chief of the Field Telegraph 
System at the beginning of World War I; and in all ‘situations during | 
World War II he worked in the immediate vicinity of the Army General. 
Staff and of the Operations Branch in the headquarters of the Army High 
Command. The Chief of Army Signal Commnications regularly attended 
the daily situation conferences of the Chief of Staff. In addition to 
that, the Chief of Staff himself or the Operations Branch gave him de- 


tailed information about their strategic intentions at an early date. 


This was also aspectaiiy necessary because the plans for oceans the 


necessary personnel and matériel for new operations first. had to be sub= 


mitted by the CHIEF OF ARMY SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS to the home offices of 


the Army High Command in the ZL, the CHIEF OF ARMY EQUIPMENT AND THE COM- 
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MANDER OF THE REPLACEENT we Hk @ 
vomoperation with tha other brs. nohes of the Army General Staff, es- 
pecially the Organizational Breach, Toaining Branch, Quartermaster General . 


and Chief of Transportation, mas earri.<d out through close personal con- 


tact with the Branch Chiefs: and respective specialists and generally with 


‘their parece: personal agreen: ante Especially close was the liaison between 


the CHIEF oF ARMY SIGNAL CORLUNICATIONS end the ORGANIZATIONAL BRANCH, which 
had to find a proper place within the framework of the overall planning for 
the changing and increasing ia@nands of the Signal Corps with respect to per= 


sonnel and matéricls ‘The Hyatern and Western Foreign Armies Branches assig~ 


ned tasks to the Control St atdon for Signal Intelligence, which compiled the 


results of its monitoring autivities ed gave them to the former as” in~ 


tercept situation reports. Liaiscn with the arms generals (General of 


“the Infantry in the OKH, ete.) was me iutained by special liaison offi-~ 


cers. Here co-operation agape d soeored the development of signal 
oquipnent for the communica 10n units, especially radio sets, as well as 
training problems and assistance in pre paring | service manuals. 

Among the other agencies of the 4»ny High Command (see Rependis 3) 
the CHIEF OF ARMY SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS had to Soneperate principally 
with the CHIEF Os ARM Na poate CPMENT AND CCMMANDER OF THE REPLACEMENT ARMY 
and his: subordinate officeat:: the INSPECTOR oF THE SIGNAL CORPS » the 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS GROUP {Antegruppo Hachrichtenwesen), the ORDNANCE 
OFFICE (Waztenent) ang the ORDNANCE INSPECTORATE (Felazeuginspelction). 


This co-operation chiefly. covered problaus connected with the prepara« 


tion of personnel and materiel for the signal troops of the field forces, 
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MANDER OF THE REPLACEMENT ARMY, Y 


. Co-operation with the other branches of the Army General Staff, es- 
pecially the Organizational Branch, Training Branch, Quartermaster General . 


and Chief of Transportation » was carried out through close personal con~ 


tact with the Branch Chiefs and respective specialists and generally with 


their direct personal agreement. Especially close was the liaison between 


the CHIEF OF ARMY SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS and the ORGANIZATIONAL BRANCH, which 


7 had to find & proper Place within the framework of the overall planning for 


the changing and increasing demands of the Signal Corps with respect to per= 


sonnel and materiole The Bastern and Western Foreign Armies Branches assige 


ned tasks to the Control Station for Signal Intelligence, which compiled the 


results of its monitoring activities and.gave them to the former as in« 


tercept situation reports. Liaison with the arms generals (General of 


‘the Infantry in the OKH, eto.) was. maintained by special liaison offi~ 


‘cers. Here co-operation particularly covered the development of. signal 


equipment for the communication units, especially radio sets, as well as 
training problems 3, and assistance in preparing service manuals. 

Among the other agencies of the Army High Command (see Appendix 3) 
the CHIEF OF ARMY SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS had to co-operate principally 
with the CHIEF OF ARMY EQUIPMENT AND COMMANDER OF THE REPLACEMENT ARMY 
and his: subordinate officess the INSPECTOR OF THE SIGNAL AL CORPS, ie 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS GROUP (Amtsgruppe Nachrichtenwesen), the ORDNANCE 


OFFICE (Watfenamt) ‘and the ORDNANCE INSPECTORATE (Feldzeuginspektion). 


. This co-operation chiefly covered problems connected with the prepara= 


tion of personnel and materiel for the signal troops of the field forces, 


‘THE NAVAL comianD, was ‘very loose, The 2 air ‘signal troops had ‘their own pu 


‘ as well as the technical development i: procurement and. supply of signal 

. equipment. | Although this necessary, everyday co-operation was, ; indeed , 
generally successful, there was often a great deal | of friction despite 

| ; all the willingness on both sides because of the confused chains of. com 


In the PERSONNEL OFFICE. the SIGNAL CORPS: was represented by une 


e specialists, In conneétion with the important matter of filling ‘the 


Leading positions in the ARMY SIGNAL CORPS the CHIEF OF ARMY SIGNAL 


-_ ‘COMMUNTCATEOHS exercised his influence after personal consultation with 
“the CHIEF OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICE or his deputy. At first there was. no 


: "demand for a systenatic, large-seale A long-range personnel policy aim - 


ed at giving men with special technical and tactical quate caet ane in- 


dividual assignments and advanced training at an early ate and later. 
is this demand could not be fulfilled. 


| Co-operation with the respective agencies of other Armed Forces 


ue branches » the GENERAL SIGNAL OFFICER OF THE ATR FORCE and BRANCH 5 oF 


highly remi fied cable network between their headquarters and ground or— 


ganizations, which was supplemented by radio and a network of permanent 


microwave communication lines. “In addition to eo it had an extensive ra~ 


‘dar organization. The very high demands of the Air Rovee for raw materi~ 
| _ als and signal equipment, which often exceeded the. bounds of existing pos- 
sibilities and. thersby threatened to. injure the rightful interests os the 


other Armed. Forces branches ; Soporte the army, sometimes led to consi- 


“derable friction. This Was all the harder to eliminate because the Com- 


{ 
i 
) 
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nander in Chief of the Air Force knew how to take advantage of his out 

| standing position with Hitler to put through his demands in favor of his’ 
own branch of the Armed Fonoes: In the Navy the special duties connect- 
ed with the direction of sea-going units, submarine warfare and coast 
defense required a special kind of communication system, expert person- 
nel and in part even special equipment, Attempts by the various bran- 
ches of the Armed Forces to use their networks mutually were success- 
ful only in exceptional cases, 

The incorporation of army signal communications within the frame- 
work of the Supreme Armed Forces command by the Armed Forces High Com— 
mand was due to the fact that the CHIEF OF ARMY SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 
was CHIEF OF ARMED FORCES SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS (See Appendix 4) in per- 
sonal union and as such also belonged to the Armed Forces Operations 
Staff. In spite of all the disadvantages of this personal union when 
it came to representing matters affecting the Armed Forces as a whole . 
as against the Air Force and Navy, it had the tremendous. advantage that, 
Without being affected by the dualism between the General Staff and the 
Armed Forces Operations Staff, the signal troops and arenes communicat— 
ions of the ‘Army could be uniformly employed. Besides that » his third 
personal union as Plenipotentiary General for Technical Signal Devices * 
enabled him to prepare an sishaibe amount of. signal equipment at the 
right time which could be used as a stockpile for all the sommarteations 
systems of all Armed Forces branches during almost the entire war, 

Naturally, the co-operation of the specialists of the Chief. of Army 


aeeneeETEEeREOES 
* In the Four Year Plan, (Authors note) 


( _ 
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Signal Commnications was especially close with the branches of the Armed 


Forces Signal Commnications Group, which was under the Chief of Armed 


Forces Si, gnal Communications. This group worked in Berlin on the mini- 
sterial tasks: of the signal corps within the framework of the OKW. It 


combined ‘all fields of signal communication which were commen to all 


. three branches of the Armed Forces and for this purpose was staffed with 


personel taken from all branches of the Armed Forces. _ Together with the 
Military Communication Branch (Kriegsfernmeldeabteilung) the group was re~- 
sponsible for co-operation with the German Post Office and for the utili- 


zation of the postal telephone network **, especially the trunk wires, 


_by the Armed Forces. The Radio Branch (Abteilung Funkwesen) had the same 


task, with respect to radio communication. It. was responsible above all . 
for the difficult exobien of écueeting wave lengths amd allocating fre- 
quenc. es and call signals to the three branches of the Armed Forces and 
other offices which were permitted to use radio communication, likewise 
the use of broadcasting stations for the work of the Air Force. In ad~ 
aitica, at was in charge of radio counterintelligence , i.e., the monitor 
ing of radio traffic between enemy agents. “The Cryptographic Brandi (Ab- 
teiiung Chiffrierwesen) prepared our Sen. coges and ciphers and solved what 
foreig gn ones were intercepted. The international, diplomatic radio traf- 
fis was nond-boréd by ppeciaiasta for 28 nationalities in order to make 
this information useful to the war effort. This was distributed to inter- 
estiad offices as ‘reliable information. Intercepts from enemy and neutral 
ami stations were sent to the specialists as code intelligence 


i The German telephone and telegraph systems were administered by the Post 
Office, or oa tei (Translator's note). 
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(onistachricnten). 


‘The subsequently formed branch of the Plenipotentiary General. for . 


Technical Signa? Devices collected and decided on the ‘wishes of the bree 


Armed Forces ‘ranches with respect to the development of signal equipment. 


It cones applications atOe the Armed Forces branches an all. other con- 


_sumers,. stating the signal equipment required by them, and forward ed these 


aes to the Main Committee for Electrical Engineering of the Ministry 


_ for erage’ and War Production, after giving due attention to allocations 


of. raw material, Which it first had to justity before the Central Planning 


Board (zentrale Planing). ~The Main Committee for Electrical Engineering 


finally decided on the: allocation of production. 


The Armed Forces Signal Group had branch offices in the form of Arm- 


ed Forces Signal Headquarters at most administrative offices of the German 


2 Post Office. i 


Co-operation between the Chief of arny Signal Communications ang 


"agencies outside of the Armed Forces was almost exclusively effected via 
; the- Arned Forces Signal, Group 4 in the OKW. As already. mentioned , this ap- 


plies chiefly to ‘the especially important co-operation With the Reich Po- . 


stal Ministry over which he had no command authority. Contrary to the 


minister's opinion that the Army's strategic communications could be 


= established and \Cper ares better by the technically more GGepetent orga- 

: “ization of ‘the German Post Office than by soldiers 3 the Chief of Army 
Signal Communications ‘solved his problons during the war with the aid 
of his troops. In this connection the ‘opportunity given him to utilize 


_the technical installations and personnel of the Post Office proved of 


teh onto. the valuable trunk—wir 


< ation « of the ‘commnicatia 


: : ise as istance 
= where the most “imp 


etwork, 3s well. as. ‘to the e uh. : ne 


‘ “tes and the establishnent and maintenance of all wire conimnie= 


“ations with: the aid of Post office specialists, . 


os : ities of the occupied territer: ae 


TIT. Implementation < of the Duties of the ay Sigfal 


Communications system say the Signal Corps 


‘The general rule for the emp Loym ent of signal ‘Amospe and the 
organization of signal communications was directly the - opposite of 
what it had been at the beginning of Workd War T, namely, that the 
superior headquarters always had to establish communication with | 
its subordinates: ‘Wire Seeinanacath cae constituted the foundation 
for the signal network, which was established and operated from the 
Army High Command down to the regiments by the signal troops, anil 
from there to the companies and batteries ani their most advanced 
elements by the unit commnication formations. It was te be made 
possible to reach Amportant, headquarters: and staffs over several - 

. lines in. different ways. Their number was determined with due re=- 

gard to the possibilities of multiple transmission according eorthe 
eunber of telephone and teletype messages ‘whieh experience had shown © 
were necessary for the business of command . supply and transportation. 
iS was a general rule ~that exery wire commmication line had to be 
supplement ed by radio. In the case of communications which could only 
‘be established ani naintained by radio 2 especially 3 in the armored units - 
the staffs and units in “question were supplied with éuch a large number 
of ratio sets ,2as well as. ‘wave lengths and traffic channels, that one 


. could depend | on réliable ‘communications. 


we 


~The organization of the arn Signal Corps was built up accord— 


= ing to these service rules. at the beginning of the war the cos 


ational signal troops (Puchrunganachrichtentrappen), who were di- 


. restly subordinate to. the Chie of Arny Signal. Communications for 


the purpose of. communicating between ‘hie Army High Command and the 


army. groups ; “consisted of one, . ‘later two, operational signal re= 


ginents. “They organized communication systems at the headquarters | 


of: the OKH and. the Fuehrerts field headouarters and operated mes— — 
sage centers there for the “OK and the Army, at first utilizing the 
trunk-wire Acewore: of the German Post Office for their AOR Te vane 
messages. In the canpad gn against Russia the Chief of Army Signal 


Comunications had. one ‘operational signal regiment behind each army 


: 7 ‘QTOUPs They had to. set up ‘and maintain the éontinuous transposed 


open-wire system (Drehkreuzachsen) for ‘communication between the OKE 


- and the army groups 5 of which mention will be made later, - Toward 
the end of the war - there were eight operational signal reginents, ; 


fone sting of. operating and construction battalions with companies 


for the operation of telephones, radios, radiasteletipes » carrier 


frequency equipment, -and long-distance telephone exchanges » as well 


; | as for. the construction si ‘telegraph and field~trunk lines, In order 
- to insure ‘uniform attention to their ‘purely military interests » such 
as ‘isciplinary power, replacenent and training, they were combined 

- under the Commander of the Operational Signal Troops, while they re=- 


Pa ceived their service onfers directly from the Chief of Army Signal 
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Communi cations. Upon mobilization, a ean and army signal re- 
3 ginents were organized our. of a few companies which had existed in 
. peacetime as cadres 9 in order to establish communication between 
army groups, ; armies and armored armless Generally, such a ‘regiment 
consisted of one operating battalion and two constraction battalions - 
the former oe which had two telephone operating companies, » one each 
for the peratisad section and the supply and administration branch 
(Oberquartiemeisterabtei ung) ; cana one radio company, while the lat-— 
- ter were organized each in one Soutine and three field trunk wire 
or telegraph construction companies. ‘The regiments viere controlled 
by HS respective arny group or army signal officer and were requir 
ed ae establish Communications between. ‘the army ks ae and Gee arm- 
3 ies or between the. army and its. corps. _ dust as was the case in peace— 
_ tims, corps and division had their own signal battalions for commn- 
jeating with their divisions or regiments, At corps level they con- 
sisted of one telephone operating. company , one radio company and one 
to two field trunk-wire companies A at division level of one telephone 
and one radio company. . The commanders of these battalions were at the 
same time the signal officers of their respective headquarters, The 
signal. reginents and battalions >» as well as the signal officers, were 
subordinate % their superior headquarters » ‘the. arny groups, armies 2 

corps and divisions, 

Conditions in the field of sisal communications were aac 


ordinarily complicated 4 in the so-called "Armed Forces theaters of 
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war", which were directly under the Armed Forees High Command ,. ise. 
those theaters of war of the ay) which were handled by the Armed 
Forces Operations Staff. These were Norway, Finland ; the Balkans iy 
Italy and, after 1942, France, Up to the autunn’ of 19h. their. com— 
munications were handled by the: ‘Armed Forces Signal Group. The: 

first strategic commnications during combat were established here 
pewnena the German trunk-wire network and the ‘high commands of the . 
army groups and armies by the signal regiments of the armies and 

army groups, as well as the operational signal regiments. When 
operations cam to a standstill, the operational signal regiments 

were withdraw from the occupies territories. In: connection with © : 
the. control of signal communications ‘in ‘these areas. the ministerial 
functions of: the Armed Forces Signal Group of the OKW now. became 

saiped gay Wit tho: Rouen ACIS oF the Armed. Forces. Operations staff, 
ani still more confused conditions were created because units of the 
Commander of the Replacement Arny, nn had no operational ‘Signal tfoupa 
of his om, were entrusted. with the eperatien of strategic signal Com | 
munications. This was true above all in Berlin, which was the most 
important junction for all wire and wireless comminications, At the 
headquarters of the military commanders the local signal scinaee teas 
were improved and operated by SENIOR SIGNAL OFFICERS with the aid of 
Armed Forces and field signal Sonmands: small operating and technical 
ee units, together with the postal authorities of the occupied 


territories, and these comiunication systems then became permanent, 


ett EEA pT ERAT Et a SIC RIEL Selo VEE dos casa 


a at ak 


ie As long as ‘no ‘mobile warfare” was: waged, > this territorial framework 


_ was sufficient, but when the fronts in Prrice, Italy and the Bal- 


kans became fluid in | 19hdi it was ‘evident that the organization 

was on weak and cumbersome. to cope with the requirenents of com- 

bat and. movement and it was then fundamentally altered. Inthe 

autumn of 194; the above-nentioned ‘fragmentary units arid formations 
‘from formerly occupied territories, whigh were now available for new 
assignments, were reorganized into operational. signal regiments be- 
hind all Armed ponies theaters of war (with the exception of Norway 
and Finland) in the West, Ttaly ‘and the Balkans.: These operational 
signal regiments were to Grovide comma catia between the Armed Forc- 
es Operations State and ‘the army. groups and after a brief period of 

ad justnan’ they proves fully successful, The operational communicat= 
dons within Germany, which previously had been. handled ‘by units of 
the ‘replacenent, army, were likewise transferred ‘ ‘to the operational 
signal troops. Here at east this resulted in the following clear ..:°° |. 
ee of orgabiiattan toward the end of the war: The Chief of Army 
Signal Communications and his stafi handled the signal communications 
of the supreme ground forces command , as well aS signal intelligence 
in all theaters of war, tie work being , performed by the operational 


signal troops, while the ‘Armed Forees “Signal Group restricted itself 


“to all the administrative duties for the three branches of the Arn- 


, — 


ed Forces. 


The organization for carrying out. "signal intelligence", which 


= was ‘the. second nost important oe of the Chief of Army Signal Com—- 


munications will be ‘discussed separately. 


During the war it proved necessary to org snise a RATLWAY SLG- 


| NAL CORPS, Its duties were to- ‘operate the telephone, teletype and 
: radio communications of the “Armed Forees Transportation Chief and 
a his pianch offices 5 to establish and maintain signal commnications 


for the railroad Langs which had been repaired,. built and operated 


by the field railway troops, and finally to repair and: eliminate in- 


“bertoviaice both on. these. lines: and » toward the end of the wars num 


erous signal communication lines of the Reichsbahn, in co-operation 


with the latter. The Railway se Corps belonged to the Operat- 


‘e ional Signal Corps. ee 


The "Fortress ‘Signal ons" worked in. the fortifications of the: 


West Wall, ‘the Atlantic wall, in the coastal Gefenses, in Norway and 
. in the. fortifications in the paces Within the fortification works 

7 ‘thenselves . at the. West Wal and later at the Atlantic Wall from 
the frontnost lines’ back to the. divisions - it constructed and ipa 


syed fortress telephone networks y aS well as radio and microwave com 


munications + which met all reasonable demands, even during the heav- 


dest fighting. In World War ir carrier pigeons were no longer used 


to any: appreciable extent to supplezent the signal Comma cellos at 


| forties | fronts. . re was | the: same with messenger dogs, which the Sig- 
nal Corps retained up’ to ‘the end of the war as service dos but em 


Ployed | for other purposes, cr as guard dogs and watch dogse 
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At. the beginning of the war the strength of the Army Signal 
“come amounted to. about. 100,000 men in the field and 28,000 men 
in ‘the replacement, amy, or roughly three percent ‘of the were” 
strength of the Army, while at the time of ‘ite greatest expans- 
“ion it comprised around 220,000 men. As the result of casual- 
ties and many, men bai ne transferred to the infantry it was around 
180,000 men at the beginning of 1945, of which nunber the Operat- 
ional bai dead pote umer the Chief of Army Signal Communications 
had about 30, 000 men. 
In order to release men for frontline duty the Army vain re 

nal Auxiliary Corps (Nachrichtenhelferinnen) was organized in 1940 
“and by 1944 its strength was brought up to about 12,000 women. In 
spite of ihe necessity for strict organization > a great deal of con- 
sideration was nevertheless given to the natural needs of women from 
the eaue beginning. Their wanatvieren and care while off duty was 
completely in the hands of élaer and experienced service-women, 
When they were employed in the zone of operations and in occupied 
countries it was a basic rule that women signal auxiliaries under . 
no circumstances should be exposed to the direct effects of combat 
ss the possibility of capture. In this way it was possible to re- 
strict casualties among the women signal auxiliaries to a few un- | 
avoidable individual cases. dust like the male soldiers with the 
yellow service célor * chess German women’ worked tirelesgly and un 


selfishly up to the: last day of the war and performed hear auties 


* Teasn yellow was the distinctive color of the German Signal troops. . : 


(Sranelater s note). 
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as telephone, teletype and radio operators in an oustanding Waye 

The work of training signal troops was shared by the Chief of 
Army Signal Communications and the Goraiicd ov of the Replacement Army 
with his appropriate agencies, the Signal Group and the Inspector of 


the Signal Corps. The Chief of Army Signal. Communications restricted 


_ himself to the raining of the signal. troops of the fieid forces, which 


was given in arny group and army signal schools, as weli as in special 
courses held in the combat schools or signal units of the divisions and 
corps. The signal troops of the Replacement Army were trained in ies 
nal replacement and training battalions under the supervision of the 
Signal Group or the Inspector of the Signal Corps (cf. Appendix 3). 
Likewise under the Steet Group were Army Signal School with the Sig- 
nal Instruction Rerient in Halle, and Army Signal School II in Glatz. 
Besides courses for the signal units of the Replacement Army, courses 
were given in Halle for company commanders, battalion and regiment com- 
manders of the Signal Corps and unit communication officers of the 
field forces. Besides this, brief tadogeFinistick courses were also 
given to familiarize regimental cemmepacrs from all service arms, mem-~ 
bere of divisional commarider courses, as. well as assistant chiefs of 
staff at the War notieee with the command systen, duties and technical 
aspects of the ‘Signal Corps, tee Chiet of Arny Signal Communications 
could exert: decisive influence’ “on the arrangement of these courses. 
Army Signal School II trained candidates for the position of radio 


operator with all service arms and tectnical civilian employees (Sig- 


aot 


we oe | ae, 


‘nal Corps). There was a special school for Army i omen Signal 


iuxiliaries, The training of officer replacements was given at 


- the officer candidate school of the Signal Céiva in Leipzig, which 


was under the INSPECTOR GENERAL FOR OFFICER CANDIDATES, whereas the 
technical training in Signal communications was supervised by Army 
Signal School Lin Halle. ‘Part of the non-commissioned officer can~ 


didates were. brelned at the non-commissioned officer school of the 


3 Signal Corps in Zerbst, which was under the Chief of Army Equipment 


and Gonmander of the Replacement Army. In order to direct the train- 
ing acne uniform lines the Chief of Army Signal Communications pre- 
pared two periodical publications » the SIGNAL COUNICATION INFORMAT= 
ION (Fernneldeni.tteilungen) F which Was more of a technical nature, 
and the SIGNAL COMMUNICATION OF ALL SERVICE ARES (Nachrichtenver— 


bindungen al) er Waffen), “which discussed general problems concern— 


ing signal communications, All manuals concerning signal communicat-- 


ions were approved by. the Chief (of Army Signal Communications and 
published by the Service Manual Office under him, The training of 
the unit communication formations of the Replacenent Army (infantry, 
artillery, ete. ); which was given in corresponding training companies 


and batteries, was “supervised by the Inspector of the Signal Corps 3 


insofar as the purely technical aspects of signal communications were 


concerned. In the field forces the training of unit communication 


formations was given in “tne nienet schools or the divisional signal 


battalions, ne 
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The Most Important Means of Signal Communication 
a 
and Their Technical Improvement 
he 7 * pe i 
As had been the case in World War I, this war also led to an 


improvement in signal devices which often far exceeded the normal 


rate of technical progress. It was often very difficult, if not 


Sb impossible, % find a place for current anvents ons and improvements 


and make bisa useful for the troops in view of the limi ted possibil- — 
ities offered by our available raw materials an’ industrial capacity. 
Even by the end of the war, therefore, numerous duprovenerite of test~ 
ed military utility had not been introduced. 

_ In the field of mite commmnications the previously mentioned 
four-wire field trunk cable had aeready been developed before the 


war, With this able it was possible to transmit several telephone 


and teletype messages over a considerably greater distance than could . 


be covered with the one-wire field cable. The most notable innovation, 


however, was the adoption by the Army Signal units of the carrier fre- 


quency technique of continuous transposed open-wire systems (Drehkreuz—- 


achsen). These were military bare-wire lines, with two wires, which 
were twisted from pole to pole - not alternately crossed as before. 
With the add? tion of carrier frequency equipment they were almost com- 


pletely free of damoiug and theorstically made.it possible to communi.c— 


ate over any desired distance, With the a of carrier r frequency and 
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telegraphic equipment using alternating current the ¢ eontinuous 


‘transposed open-wire system became a "mtple-channel line » 1e@e 


it could be used for the similtan taneous transmission of a large num— 


ber of telephone anf. teletype MEET AEOrs Among the equipment of this 
_ kind the MEK 8 (multiple single-channel. system with eight. ‘chamels) 2 
MG 15 (multiple group system with 15 channels), as well as the W tT 6 


and 12 (telegraphic equipment using alternating current with 6 or 12 
channels) were daveicesl and introduced in 1941. “In this’ way it was 
possible to have 8 or 15 €eiechene channels and 6 or 12 teletype chan-" 
nels on one continuous transposed open-wire system, so that two wires 
could be esa for 25 circuits, The subsequent development of double 
continuous transposed open-wire systems with four wires gave over 40 
circuits. A line of this kind, for example » ran from Osle to Narvik - 
Petsamo - Rovaniemi. - Helsinki. With the addition of the marine cable 
from Oslo (Arensberg) to Jutland and fxom Helsinki to Reval it was poss 
sible to have reliable and extremely clear telephone commnication from 
the meth to the armies in Norway ani Finland over a dietancs of from 
two to thaw thousand kilometers. Several of the most important lines 
were ‘replaced in 1942 by the sturdier and more efficient, U-cables 
(Styroflex ~ broad-band cables). 

Apart from the introduction of non~damping portable switohbosids 
and the above-mentioned carrier apequency and alternating current te~ 
legraphic waqunete m the telephone apparatus had remained the same. 


Mobile repeaters rendered especially good service in connection with 


aie re-establishnent of cable communications in the occupied territories and 
‘later 3 in ‘Germany, where they had to replace the permanent repeater stations 
which had been destroyed by enemy air raids, ; 

The trunk-wire network of the German Post Office, which was fepoen bet- 
wasin 3 1937 and 1939 was used almost exclusively for establishing wire communi- 
cations in Germany for troop concentrations and build-ups for the various ‘cam- 
. pal ens: This provided a sound foundation for the continuous transposed open= 
: wire systems which the operational signal regiments extended from the German 
frontier into the combat sectors of the army groups > or, as in the French cam~ 
paign : in 1940, » vhe corresponding wire conmini cations utilising sg overhead 
Line network ‘and trunk wires in ine occupied territories The Speueuienti one 
ea systems were expand ed by means of technically similar ages circuits into 
a wide-meshed, Long-range wire network, the Army Basic and Operational Net- 
soci which was used for traffic ‘through transit ‘telephone centrals at the 
most important junctions. ‘This network formed the central system from which 
all other wire ‘coumnications radiated: the ‘pare-wire network of the army 
| groups and armies, the field trunk wire lines of armies and corps, finally | 
the trunk wire lines of corps, divisions and unit communi cation formation, 

All these telephone communications were supplemented down to divisional level 
by teletype sirsaatas and the: two systems were used together for innum- 
erable daily nes eee from higher to Lower and. lower “to higher hedionarbers ’ 
as well as between headquarters. on. the same level. 

At the Army High Command and the Fuehrer's field headquarters the various 
branches of the Army General Start and ‘the ‘Armed Fores Operations Staff held 


thousanis of telephone | ‘conversations every day with the staffs and other agen= 
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cies of all army groups and armies, as well as with the numerous government 
offices in Berlin. For this purpose many Rhuagand= of teletype, radio-tele- 
‘type and radio messages had to. be handled daily. Over a faanly long period 
of time the central teletype office of the Armed Forces Pransoowtaticn Chief 
alone received and transmitted an average of S000 messages a day. The spe- 
claliste for anciie intelligence. received the analyses of thousands of inter~ 
‘gepted enemy radio messages every day by wire. Over long periods of time in 
i World War II these two activities furnished the Army High Command with a per- 
fect picture of every German unit and every enemy unit at the front, enabl~ 
ing it to issue commands which covered each and every detail. Admittedly, 
the Supreme Command made too extensive use of this opportunity. during the 
latter phases of the war. Whereas in former wars » and even during the first 
campaigns of World War II, operations were conducted according to the time=- 
tested mies of command by means of long-range directives which left a nae 
poe peti dis betanne te the soamanaare in chief, the intensive and smooth- 
7 ly functioning signal nctnopintates led more and nae to what was often an 
; intolerable vestnigtion of the independence of the subordinate commanders, 
ts the withholding of responsibility and to an excessive pascceusation with 
pedantic details. 

Tracts of country where it was amposesie to lay bare-wire or cable lines 
"were > bridged by beam communications (Richtverbindungen), that is to say, beam- 
ed microwave “radio paisa cane Such’ tracts might be rivers, swamps, enemy= 
“occupied areas or zones threatened by guerrillas, as well as oversaas comnu— 
2 nications, > Fob ‘example, fo the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean and later 


in Holland. By using ‘the proper ‘equipment these circuits could also carry 
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‘several telephone and teletype channels. In the establishment of perma- 
nent microwave beam communications and in tetchmical developments the Air- 


force ground organization was ahead of the Army, which needed mobile’ equip 


ment. After the first large-scale attempts in connection with preparations 


for the invasion of England (Operation nee in 1940, the medium mi~. 


_ crowave beam equipment with three telephone amd one teletype channel, an 


18-meter. mast swith a range of about 32 kilometers, and the heavy microwave ane 
beam equipment with 10 telephone and teletype channels a 30-meter mast and 
a range of about 45 kilometers, were used to achieve longer ranges in ad= 
dition to the light microwave beam equipment with one telephone channel , 

which was intended to span short distances, such as at. river passages, With 
this equipment it was ‘possible at any time to establish connection with over- 


head continuous transposed open-wire systems and surface civil communication 


lines or cables. A prerequisite for all microwave beam communications, to 


be sure, Was quasi-optical visibility between opposite stations. Apart from 


the height of the masts, this was accomplished with the aid of towers and 
stations on high mounteins. One disadvantage was the possibility of inter- 
ception especially from aircraft. The success achieved with microwave beam 
commnication had consequences of. an organizational nature, in thet plans 
were made to attach light microwave communication companies permanently to 
the army signal regiments and heavy soiranies to the army group signal regi-~ 
ments. Besides the important microwave lines in the partisan~infested Zones. 


of the Balkans and White Russia, the most important microwave commmication 


_ system was the one established from Greece to Africa via Crete. In a few 


important cxses one end station was elevated by means of a captive balloon. 
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| For a long ‘tins a microwave communication system of this kind a 


a broad enemy-oceupied zone from East Prussia to Courland, a dietanss 
“of 250 kiloneters, and after the destruction of the trunk-cable in 
the last days of the war, communi cations were maintained with encircl- 
ed Berlin up to 29 April 19445 ty means of a balloon communication 
system of this kinds a 
| Insofar as feleeranhic transmission was concerned, the development 
of wireless equipment Progressed along the lines already mentioned. 
Here a nunber of different kinds of equipment were. produced which work= 
ed on long, middle and short. waves and were technically able to reach 


all. the distances required. Difficulties with operational. radio communi — 


, cations which arose during” the campaigns in France, the Balkans and . 


Russia were due less to technical defects than to an inadequate ‘Gamay 


of heavy short-wave equipment. In view of the daily march distances 


and pombe achievments of large armored units, the efficiency and range 


of the excellent 100—watt set were no longer: sufficient to cover the 
distances between such units and they were supplied with too little 
heavy equipment, The short-wave sets first improvised for the still 
greater distances in Russia were unable to stand the mechanical strain. 
of such tremend ous itavchas’ and the short-wave personnel was still too 
inexperienceds 

The Operational Signal Corps , the army group and army signal oe 
ments, ani ‘the corps and division signal battalions had radio companies ; 
which in many cases constituted the sole means of signal communication 


7 


during the war of movenent, where wire communications were not possible. 
As a protection agsinst eneny intereeption it was strictly forbidden to 
transiit radio messages in ‘clear, and apa “precaution against enemy radio 

: intelligence, strict attention was paid: to radio discipline; operators | 

. worked in lines: and networks, not in traffic Broads, and ‘messages were de- 
ciphered on. general. principles witha ‘hand or mechanical cryptographic sy- : 
stem. The frequently unreliable long-wave Morse commmications with infan- 


try ani artillery aviation were followed after the Russian campaign by the 


ultra~short wave equipment, which provided a safe means of communication 
with the combat air reconnaissance. Here, as in radio communication in the 


\ ' x 
front lines, code ‘language was used. The problem of radio telephone commu= 


ice 


nication between higher headquarters and staff's remained unsolved, since it 
was not possible to develop a perfect exe lanpaage which would protect such 
“conversations against the danger of interception, ! 

_Due to. the impossibility of maintaining constant wire vaduateslons 

within infantry and artillery regiments in the actual combat ZONE y these 
units were equipped to a Jarge extent with pack radio sets. Here, in the 
division signal battalions and unit communication formations, a number of 

sets were anbroduced which attained a high depres: of perfection ane were 

able to meet aide all the demands of the eee In some BEEREEYE these 
sets were. unsatisfactory because of these excessive weight and the short: 
life of he batteries. However, this was due ‘tees wo acs in their me- 
chanical ‘construction than to the lack of suitable raw materials. The last 


word in this. devel opment were : ‘the: field radio sets and portable radio sets, 


one-man sets which were attached to: ‘the belt, could be used in the frontmost 
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lines and ‘Morked perfectly. even. when “in movement. 

Of particular importance was reliable radio communication between tanks 
: ona motorized units » and this applied not only to the troops in combat but 
also to communications between the staffs of the armored corps, armored and 
_. motorized divisions, and their regiments. As shown by ‘successes in many 
: different: campaigns this problem of communication peueen tanks was solved 
admirably by means.of ultra short-wave equipment, But the mobile radio de-~ 
tachnents of the higher and intermediate command also obtated sxiel ent 
results with their signal communication: systems, which were never inter- 
rupted even ‘during the longest and sh. rapid movenents in France and Rus— 
sia. Command was most sieves where the classic tank commanders » Guderian 
in France and Russia, Rommel in France and Africa » hurried from one point 
of madn effort to another accompanied by their "general sections" (General- 
staffel), which - were later imitated by many other Commanders. and an armor— 
ed radio section with a few tank radio operators » to command their armored. 
divisions » armored corps and armored armies exclusively by radio from the. _ 
foremost Line, 

During the subsequent course -of the war radio-teletype equipment after 
1943 assumed increased importance. This was mechanical radio communication 
with the aid of perforated-tane transmitters with a capacity of 25 letters 
per’ second. By using a so-called "G supplement" (G-secret) the messages 
were. eimiltaneously enciphered or- deciphered. 1000-watt long-wave and 800- 
wate short-wave transmitters were used. tn view of the constantly increas~ 
ing: number of teletype machines this system constituted a valuable supple- 


ment ‘to the wire network and relieved it of mech of its traffic. With res- 
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pect to organization it was planned to attach a radio-teletype company to 


the army. groups! signal regiments. Admittedly, it was. possible during this 


war oe take full advantage of ‘the efficiency of radio-teletype Squerueny 
only in commnications to distant theaters of war, capes any the Balkans, 
the Mediterranean islands, Italy, Courland , Norway and Finland. | 

Toward the end of the war all the communication facilities were great 
ly overloaded as the result of the loss of aircraft » motor vehicle and rail- 
road sourtas services due to lack of fuel and the effects of enemy air raids , 
pines many orders and reports which had formerly been sent in writing via 
courier channels now “had. to be forwarded as teletype, radio or radio-tele- 
tyne messages. 


Besides the establishment of commnications, the second main task of 


the signal troops was signal intelligence. This consisted in the study of _ 


enemy message traffic 5 especially the mistakes and pecueanvecs of radio 


traffic. The results of these Si convene furnished the German command with 


valuable information of a tactical and strategic nature concerning the enemy. j 


and his intentions. As the result of the almost complete disappearance of ei 


reconnaissance during the positional phase and especially during the last tnd 
years of the war, signal intelligence often constituted the only useful mean 
of reconnaissance. The signal intelligence units were organized accore 
ly. Close-reconnaissance Signal units were incorporated in the signal bat- 
taLions with. the divisions, which chiefly monitored éneny  padio traffic and 
in individual cases also vetephone traffic with the assistance of intercept 
teams. They supplied the combat, commanders with excellent daformation about 


the enemy which could be utilized immediately to increase the effectiveness 
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of artillery fire. Attached to the corps ‘signal battalions were auxiliary 
analysis sections which were able to solve the simplest kinds of ciphers. 
Signal intelligence command ers with one analysis section, as well as eeeeat. 
signal intelligence battalions, each having one long-distance’ yeconnaissance — 
and one close-reconnaissance “company, were placed under the signal officers 
of army groups. In general, one battalion es this kind was assigned to each | 
area of an army, with which at was ordered to co-operate. In the Control 
Station for Signal Intelligence, later General of Signal Intelligence, of 

the Chief of Army Signal Gonmunications important information for the su- 
preme command was compiled and forwarded, to the branches of Foreign Armies” 
East and West. The Control Station for Signal Intelligence also had special 
units available to intercept special radio traffic, determine points of main 
effort and supplement the signal intelligence units of the army groups. In 


view of the increasing importance of signal intelligence to the war effort 


the office of the GENERAL OF SIGNAL INTELLIGENCE was created in 1944 in order | 


to increase still further the efficiency of the signal intelligence units un- 


der the various army groups. The principal duty of the General of Signal 
Intelligence was to guarantee co-operation between the various signal intel- 
ligence units and the rapid exchange of the latest practical information, as 
well as to bring about a constant improvement in signal intelligence by exert- 
. ing his influence on training, the selection of S eonuel and the development 


of Panton: 


The information obtained by 3 radio intelligence was of three kinds: first, 


message ansbyaie, which was single if the messages were transmitted by radio 


in clear and which, if they were transmitted by telegraph, gave varying re- 
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sults aico nine to the difficulty ofthe cipher system used; second, traf= 
‘fie analysis , which independently of the content of the messages permitted 
valuable conclusion to be drawn Pron the volume and pattern of the traffic 
concerning the relative position of units in the chain of command and the 
formation of points of main effort; third, direction analysis, which with 
varying technical success enabled one to determine the Location of staffs. — 
This work was done almost exclusively according to the "airection-finding 
team procedure” (Kommandopeilverfehren), i.e. the direction-finders, which 
were situated at a aritends and moved through a wide field, were guided by 
‘transnitters at the central receiving station which began operating as soon 
as the pect receiver picked ‘up enemy messages, in view of its repercusse 


ions on ‘enemy signal intelligence this particular form of radio communicat=- 


al Poae Boh 
“a ion réquired special supervision end secrecy. 


In keeping with the trend of technical developments toward short-wave 
communication, it was necessary to supplement the available intercept and 
posi tion-find ing receivers in order to pick up all frequencies and messages 
which were belne transmitted. To this radio signal intelligence equipment, 
which was still of a simple kind, were added the extensive and complicated 
equipment for ea enemy communications sent by means of mechanical 
‘tranonitters, ‘telephoto transmitters (Bildsender) and speach=-scrambling ma- 
_ chines, which were monitored end analyzed by the Cryptographic Branch of the; 
Armed Forces Signal Communications Group and the Experimental Equipment 


Branch of the Ordnance Office. 
The Air Force and Navy operated their own radio intelligence systems, 


which were adapted to their own _ special tasks. The latter co-operated with 
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Army Signal Intelligence without the mediation of the Armed Forces. Signal 


Gr oup e 


Codes and ciphers and the cryptanalysis service will be described 
later, 
Radio counterintelligence, i.e.,the observation and detection by long- 


range position-finders of transmitters used by enemy agents, was carried out 


7 by the Radio Branch of the Armed Forces Signal Communications Group in co- 


operation with the regular police in the Reich and the occupied territories 


and by Army and Air Force units in the frontline zone. To some extent not- 


‘able results were achieved here. However » because of the lack of personnel 


and equipment, it was not possible to detect all the messages transmitted 
by enemy agents in Germany proper. It was also often difficult to get the 
necessary bceeie of men ready in time to surround and apprehend enemy agents. 

| Especially semana was the ievelopnent of radio monitoring, i.e.. the 
monitoring of the walas traffic of our own -troops, especially the mobile units 
during offensive operations, by higher headquarters with the aid of muliesous | 
receivers. in this way the higher command was continuously informed. of the 
abate of operations » especially about objectives which had: been reached, and 
Soult make decisions at an early hour without seine to depend on the time~ 


consuming reports transmitted through official channels. The rapid adjust— 


ment to each new situation and the immediate exploitation of favorable si- 


tuations which played “such a large part in the successful course of our offen- 


sive operations were partly the result of the information furnished by these 
operations. 


\ 


j 
i 
i 
i 
; 


The work of selected specialists in the cryptanalysis service also pro- 


e 
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vided solutions to numerous enemy cipher systems. . Military ciphers of a 
simple kind were processed and . solved ane the analysis offices of the: sig- 
nal. intelligence Pranehve and the conmander's of signal intelligence, 3 while 
or advanced Setcie: were solved at he Control Station for Signal Intelli- 
gence. The still more complicated systens used in diplomatic communi.cations | 
were tackled and in many cases likewise solved in “ths Cryptographic Branch 
of the Armed Forces Signal Group. Unfortunately, there was also a waste~ 
ful struggle for power in the field of erypbanalyste ; with all the various 
offices concealing their results from each ghee This was the case bet- 
ween the Armed Forces branches and at times even ‘between such different 
Army organizations as the ‘Cevsteeraphie Branch, Radio Intelligence and the 
Signal. Intelligence Group. AL ohouen this competition to some extent had 
a stimilating g effect, baa organization of the Army was nevertheless combin- | 
-ed and - simplified . in a uniform way ; in 1h, without pea ee its ultimate | 
effectiveness, . | 


The clear and long-standing realization that it was possible to inter- : 


if 
it 
i 


cept all Wireless and teletype communications made it necessary to develop 
cryptographic systems of our own which would be difficult to solve, although - 
Suck systems were inconsistent with the Army's requirements of San EN OEY. 

and rapidity, especially in the mobile units. ACCOMDELY the systems had 
nO be arranged in varying degrees of. Beer by: and the troops had to be con- 
tent to achieve only temporary secrecy with their field ciphers and code 
languages. For operational iidesaaee tne cipher machine Ws ised and when 7 


it was realized that such messages could also be broken it was improved. In 


order to guarantee automatic security for teletype and. radio-teletype messages 


the seranbling device (Goheinausata) was created, which are 1942 probably ie } 


+ | 
i] 


provided absolute ‘security against decipherment. our own systems were con- | | 

; ; 7 stantly checked by eryptanalysts working in separate units. Toward the end | 
e of the war the necessity of oe the highest possible ‘requirements 
: in this connection was also impressed on other organizations outside the Arm": 
. ed Forces. _ By the end of the var / the problem of Sorenpline messages in order ‘ 

to protect telephone and radio messages from enemy interception had _been theo- 

retically solved and a start nade at the construction of such devices after | 

: all the enemy systems observed - up to that time had been deciphered. 

| The supplying of. the field forces, as well as the signal Enoops and the 

, anit ¢ commiani.cation formations, with signal ie was regulated by the 

Chier of Army Signal Communications in co-operation with the corresponding 

: “agencies ‘of the OKW and the Chiet of Army Equipment. The technical develop~ 

ment of army signal equipment was handled by the Signal Branch of the Army | 

Ordnance Office (Watfenant Pruefwesen 1). The Army's requirements in signal 
as equipment were met ‘by the Signal Group of the Chief of Army Bquipment and .Gom 
7 mander of the Replacement Ary (Chef H. Ruest, BE). This branch had execu- 

: tive authority over the wire facilities of all branches of the Armed Forces. 
After processing iy the Plenipotentiary General for Technical Signal Devices 
of the Armed Forces Signal Group, who had to co-ordinate the requests of the 

Armed Forces branches and other consumers, ne signal equipment was procur-_ 

; ed by the Signal Equipment Branch (Wazten und Geraet 7) of whe Ordinance Office. 


After its procurement, and removal the equipment was later forwanied through ' 


Me - supply channels by the ‘signal. edu pent offices under the Ordnance tnepecto= 


rate. In oie amy groups: and armies: ‘the signal officers ‘handled the work of 
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supplying their UnLES and the troops with signal equipment independently 


of the quartermaster organization, Up to the summer of 1944, there had been 


no appreciable lack of vital signal equipment throughout the war. Product— 


“don and technical progress had been able to meet all eeaaouanis requirements 


in the various theaters of war. The production figures increased steadily 


‘wntil well into the autumn of that year. Then the factories in France, Bel~ . 


gium and Holland, in which many thousands of families in the occupied terri- 


_ tories had earned their bread, were lost. At the same time there were very 
heavy losses of equipment among the troops in the East and West, as well as © 
decreases in production due to the transfer of the electrical industry to 


Germany, this industry being located chiefly in the areas of Berlin, the 


Rhineland and Saxony, which were especially exposed to enemy air raids. The 


“work of supplying the troops with field wire and field trunk wire, as well 


as’ portable radio sets, suffered. particularly from these raids. The influ- 


ence of the Chief of Army Signal Communications on the different’ signal equip- 


ment offices of the Army was only partially effective and was accompanied 


by much waste motion. During the last few months it was proposed to combine 


all offices concerned with the development, production, procurement, remo~ 
val and supply of signal equipment into one Electrical Engineering Office, 
but it was no longer possible to carry out this plan. 

The replacement of Signal Corps officers was handled by the Army Per- 


sonnel Office. Enlisted men replacements were inducted and trained in the 


signal replacement and training battalions, which were subordinate to the 
. deputy corps headquarters and, at higher level, to the Chief of Army Equip- 


ment and Commander of the Replacement Army. No appreciable difficulties arose 


Ta the field of replacement, This: was due chiefly to ‘the fact that Signal 


Corps casualties in men killed and wounded generally reuiained within ‘toler~ 


able bounds. It was not until. toward the. end of ‘the war, y when. the Signal, oe 


UOrPe had to release numerous personnel, especially the younger nen, to the 


infantry, that a certain amount of tension arose, ae 


e 
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IV. Signal Commnications. in the bifterent Theaters of War in 
. Mobile and Position Warfare a 


| It remained for the vations campaigns of World War II to reveal 

whether the general rules worked out in peacetime for the commitment and 
use of signal communication facilities, the training of signal troops and 
the technical efficiency of signal equipment weal meet the requirements 
of modern warfare. In addition, the Signal Corps command had to prove whe- 
ther it was ‘able ‘to adent the signal commnication system smoothly to the 
strategic plans of the supreme army command ‘and quickly recognize and ice 
advantage of any new possibilities offered: by applied science. 

The mobile warfare of the campaigns in Poland and France confirmed in 
actual combat the possibility of commanding armored units in movement both 
tactically and stiatedionlly by radio alone. The field trunk cable lines 


} 


kept pace With all armies, even armored armies, in advances of sometimes 100 


or 150 kilometers day. The permanent field-telephone lines of the signal 
units of the higher command were a failure, as could have been expected. 
Their poles, which carried eight bare-wire lines . lacked the necessary sym 
metry for multiple use. Due to lack of familiarity with the transposition 
systems in Belgium and France » attempts to make quick repairs on the over~ 
head lines which were found there were only partly successful. On the other 


hand, we were successful, contrary to expectations, in making the French 


- trunk-Line’ network, which was disrupted in many places, serviceable for a 
‘few important military connections within a very short while. Radio commu 


nications, especially among the trained tank radio operators, worked better 
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: than had. ever been expeated in peacetime, in another eases they left. 
rs soniething to be desired » Since , the constantly increasing distances between 
armies and corps exceeded ‘the. maximum ranges of, for example » the 100-watt 
. stamiara set, Signal intelligence dchieved hardly any results in Poland, 
since the Polish radio network broke down after the second day of the cam 
paign. During the French campaign peetly amazing strategic information was 
obtained , such as the complete French ipods concentration behind the Wey 
gand Line. . : | , . 

New suggestions were furnished by the campaign in Norway. Trunk Lines 
were lacking in, this rocky country with its scanty communications, whereas 
the bare-wire Line ‘systems were excellently developed and in many cases used 
tor inditapidcchannet commnication with the aid of carrier Peeaieiey equip— 

in. - | 

| The Balkans are so mountainous and rich in metals that the campaign 
there: resulted in radio failures with the old long and . medium wave sets, 
which were too weak, and the new short-wave equipment - which was too sen- 
sitive. No great distanose were involved as yet which had to be covered 

by telephone, so that it was. sufficient to construct field trunk lines and 
_ repair the existing overhead lines, some of which had.-been erected by Ger~ 
man telegraphers ‘in World War i. Later, the improved form of microwave 
transmission was the most important system of communication in areas endan- 
gered by partisans and in ‘the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Y The practical experience gained during four campaigns had led to the 
clear realization that quickly erected. military bare-wire lines could only 


meet the mechanical and electrical requirements of mitiple-channel. comm- 
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nication if two wires were used. By 1942 the development and production of 
| carrier-—frequency equipment had progressed so far that it was possible to. 
begin experiments » and subsequently actual training, on a large scale. Then, 


during the Russian campaign, this technique became the outstanding success 


of our strategic communication systems in Russia, a country which was like- 
Wise without telephone lines. One operational Signal regiment in each army 
group sector established a continuous transposed open-wire system behind the 


field trunk-wire lines of the armies from the German border, starting from’ 


e 


the German trunk-line network which had been extended from the Galician bor~ 

der to Lithuania before the beginning of the campaigns With the aid of the 
corresponding local navoiite this resulted in the above-mentioned , wide= 
meshed commnication network upon which all the other wire pammiiiestion : 

. systems were based. With few exceptions it was thus possible for the Army 
High Command to maintain regular telephone and teletype communication with 
each army ‘group and army and to satisfy the requirement of the supreme com- 


mand that it be informed daily concerning the movements of every division. 


This East front network, which was many thousands of kilometers long, met 
every demand made upon it for over three wears up to the evacuation of the 
occupied territories. After 1942, perfected and efficient microwave signal 
equipment, for example, in the Caucasus and in the partdisan<infestea areas 
of White Russia » proved a valuable supplement to the wire commmication sy- 
stem. After initial failures with the new radio equipment » technical re- 
search as Well as production advanced so far that they could meet all re- 
3 : quirements made in Russia even with respect to ranges. From the beginning 


of the campaign radio intelligence scored more and more successes on the © 
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Eastern ae first on the strategic level aia then ‘to an increasing extent 
” Le the tactical level, and with the growth of enemy superiority and the eli-~ 
mination of air weconnalecdnas this information fea of increasing import- 
ance for the command. 7 

In the African campaign it was 5 again the: radio eyscem of ‘oe motorized 
: ants which, along with the field trunk-wire lines, gave outstanding penton 
mance. In contrast to the careless British, Rommel! s radio intelligence 
functioned with. exemplary efficiency until the intelligence company and its 
records were captured’ at El Alamein and the enemy changed his systems. 

Signal communications in. the various theaters of war in the second half 
of ie can be appraised as “follows: 


Finland and Norway’ Both after and before this time there was a per— 


| " fectly functioning signal . network via wire, radio and radio-teletype. 


France: Before and ‘during the 1944—invasion fighting the French trunk~ 
wire network, which had been extended from 6000 to Lhe oe kilometers by Ger- 
man matériel and dennan Labor rie the four years: ° ‘the occupation, was 
‘hard hit by enemy air raids and the ‘sabotage of resi tance groups. ‘Although 
it was supplemented by several bareaiire secondary channels it lacked a less 
| vulnerable and more easily repairable complementary wire network. The system 
of eliminating wire interference in | conjunction with the French sostar autho- 

rities was a makeshift expedient: which favored acts of. sabotage. When the 
higher command authorities had to abandon the headquarters which they had oc~ 
cupied for years 5 ‘the fact. that. the conmand and the weak, insufficiently mo— 


torized Signal troops were unaccustomed ‘to co-operating with each other in 


mobile warfare lea to difficulties which” had a detrimental effect on one com— 
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mand. Thus, for example , ‘for a long time during this period the communicat- 
ion facilities between the Armed Forces Operations Staff and Commander in 
Chief West and Army Group G were. inadequate. Radio commnications » Which 
“were - likewise inadequate p although they had been adopted before the invasion, 
a not provide a satisfactory substitute, ‘Even the signal tnteliapence was - 
too weak and cumbersome. At the front the enemy, with his tremendous superio- 
rity in materiel had only been able es destroy our tactical signal Seine 
cations by eae: of pattern bombing. Thanks to the self-sacrificing efforts 
of the maintenance men the telephone communications from the frontmost line 
to the divisions were repaire’ again and again. The same was true in the case 
of the tactical padi communications. Close-range radio intelligence scored 
special successes in Normandy against enemy radio traffic, supplying the com- 


bat commanders with excellent information about, the enemy, which could be im- 


- 


mediately ‘ised to increase firing accuracy. After the retreat behind the West 


Wall the signal units, which Weve already too weak, became even weaker as a 
result of losses iin men and matériel, and for along time their communications 
between the Rhine and the Western front were inadequate. The units had to be 
reorganized and reinforced. The Ccaadier in Chief West and his army groups 
and armies were snowided with signal Seer: Radio intelligence in the 
West was also reorganized and palntoreed. 

‘Ttaly: Conditions were similar here as the result of the enemy!s superio- 
rity in matériel at the front, his air superiority in the hinterland and the 
initeaine activity of the partisans. The troops mastered these difficulties 
in the same way as they had done in France. | Toward the rear ite slower course 


of the rear movements and the dense trunk-wire network in Northern Italy favor- 
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ed ‘operational communications. ‘There we succeeded in spanning the Po plain, 
which was especially threatened, vand four eteene passes with a large-scale 
wire network ab the right time, and expanded this with cross-communications 
so intensively that workable Signal comminications were available. 

The Balkans: “Here 400 there were no trunk wires available. Both before 
and after this time “ait was difficult to maintain the broad-meshed, bare-wire 
network in néuntainous country and it-was full of gaps as the result of con- 
stant cutting by partisans. The expedient of using Gipticds communications, 
“especially the numerous good microwave communications, failed to make up 
.for these losses. | | 

| Russia: fhe wire network, which had existed for three years and had 

been constantly improved, was still largely intact, although to a large ex- 
tent it was exposed to interruptions by partisans in many Viseve » for example, 
| ; behind Army Group Center, At the front the network was closely meshed, in the 
‘occupied: territories toward the rear as far as the German border it very wide~ 
ly meshed. The wire communication’ were supplemented by radio. 

The signal. intelligence system was very carefully organized both strate 
gically and tactically and Was a very valuable source of information about 
the enemy for the specialists at headquarters. As the result of the loss of 
Wide areas in ‘the East in the summer and fall of 1944 the above-mentioned 
close-meshed ed wire netieee was lost. Numerous new lines had to be constructed.’ 

In Ge pmany the continuous heavy air raids after 1944 had seriously damag= 
| ed the German trunk-wire network. In the environs of the big cities there were 
numerous breakdowns in the four-wire cable system. Moreover, in many cities 


| extensive technical installations were destroyed. Mexpberiance crews of the 
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Armed Forces and the German Post Office worked with the. ernuer’ self-sacri- 

’ fice to repair this damage. In spite of their efforts, Seaaginleations on. 

the West front became worse. The postal telephone network in the Z{ was less 
flexible in operation and so hard hit by air raids with respect. to personnel 

' and matériel that it was able to meet the additional demands of the war ef~ 

. fort only to an inadequate extent. Added to this was the simultaneous in- 
crease in the demands made on the postal network due to the relocation and sub- 
division of government authorities, for industrial purposes, as Well as for the 
Party, which had been entrusted with duties of national defense. 

The situation led to the decision to i tanbfor the continuous transposed 
ae system, which with the. aid of carrier frequency equipment could be 
used for multiple-channel communication and had proved.so successful in the 
East, to behind the new fronts in order to supplement the trunk-wire network, 
In ‘the few months before the end of the war the operational signal sactiente 
erected about 15,000 kilometers of continuous transposed open-wire systems 
between north and south » and east and west, a valuable new network which was 
almost entirely enclosed in the interior of the Reich and worked splendidly 
up to the last days ‘of the war. In this way it was possibile to construct the 
most important commnication vetens of the supreme army command on a priori- 
ty basis with comparatively little material. This new network was first used. 
to span the Rhineland, which-was threatened with bombing, then the Alpine 
passes in the south, the area ground Salzburg and Munich being circumvented , 
while Budapest in Hungary, and later Pressburg and Vieana, exe eliminated. 
| The new network covered Silesia, West and East Prussia, the coastal area of 
the Baltic and North Seas;. it sutrounded Berlin and traversed the last, narrow 


lani-bridge between North and South Germany. 
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‘Vv. Brief Critical Appraisal of the Structure, Organization and Working 
Methods of the Signal Commni cat ons System of the German Army in 
World War I | 


Signal communications are the ee system of an army. They con- 
duct the ideas originating da the brain of the supreme’ command to the fist, 
the fighting troops, where the ideas are converted into action. The struct- 
ure of the signal communications system of an Armed Forces, therefore, is 
to a great extent dependent on the structure of the supreme command itself. 
Accordingly, a stuiy of the structure of the signal communications system. 
really should be seecwied by an appraisal. of the top-level military organizat- 
ion of the German Armed Forces.. This is not the task of the present treatise, 
However, it must be said, that the structure of the German top—Level military 
organization was dependent on personalities and their mutual struggles for power 
and was therefore very gonbuced, It gave rise to a great deal of friction even 
in the field of signal communications. Here too this resulted in sonaivione 
which were again dependent on other personalities and difficult td anaeeebens 
clearly. However, the work iiwelved ‘should have called for the most effi- 
cient possible use of personnel and matériel in the organization and construct— 
ion of communication systems and the joint inaeseton of the available networks 
according to the Geueeenee of the various users. For this purpose uniform, : 
centralized direction was of an importance which cannot be overestimated. Theo- 
‘retically an office of this kind existed in ‘the form of the Chief of Armed . 
Forces Signal Communications in the OK. However , since the position of the 


OK was very weak, not only within the ‘Armed Forces itself but also in its re- 
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lations with the government offices outside of one Armed Forces, for example, 


the Reichspost., at was: impossible for ‘the office of the Chief of Armed Forces 


Signal Communications to prove fully effective in the field of see communi 


cations. Neither in this position nor as ‘Plenipotentiary General for Signal 


Communications did he have any authority. to issue orders to the signal chiefs 


. of the other branches ae the Armed Forces , but was forced to depend on their 


co-operation. The numerous successes scored Ree the stronger forces on 


_ the outside in spite of this were due solely to his powers of persuasion and 


his diplomatic skill, Ait was only with respect to the Army that. the influence 
of the Chief of Armed Forces Signal Commnications was fully effective, since 
he was Chiet of Army Signal Communications i personal union at the same time. 
Conditions became particularly difficult and confused when the OK no longer 


limited itself to the duties of ue overall war effort ue also assumed direct 


~ command with the Armed Forces Operations: state in certain theaters of war. 


Despite the fact that the Signal Chief baioneed sas the General Staff and the 


, Armed Forces Operati ons Staff, this inevitably resulted in considerable frict- 


ion and overlapping of authority, as previously descrioed in this work. It 


was s not until the end of 194A that this intolerable situation was ae . 
tally altered. But even a the Army the signal soammndcatrons system fail- 
ed to achieve any clear-cut form of organization. Thus, the influence of the 
Chief of Army Signal Communications « on the Signal Group ana the sovrseponiinn 
branches of the Ordnance Office of. the Chief of Army Equipment, and ConmAng er 
of the Replacenent: Army was only partially effective. On the other nares 
however, the activity of the Signal Group with respect to replacement , train- 


ing and. the ‘supplying of signal equipment 1 was of the greatest importance for 
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the field forces. Here in particular there was constant friction, which 
could certainly have been avoided to a large extent in any clear-cut organi- 


zation. 


The fact that all the confusion described above did not resujt in griev- 
ous disadvantages ae the Army High Command, but that on the contrary there 
were outstanding successes to be noted in aly fields of its extensive: activi- 
ties, was due to the outstanding personality of the Chief of Army Signal Com 
munications , General der Nachrichtentruppe Feligicbel. Even in peacetime, iis 
chief of ‘staff of the inspectorate and as Inspector of the Signal Corps he 


already had exercised a decisive influence for a number of years on the Army's 


signal communications system and the development of the Signal Corps and sig- 


nal equipment from its small beginnings. Mention should be made here once 


again of the services he rendered in developing the German trunk-wire network, 


_ which was one of the cornerstones of the successes achieved by German signal 


communications. While occupying a leading position as Chief of Army Signal 


Communications and Chief of Armed Forces Signal Communications during the war 


he had at an early date recognized and directed all the changes in the struc- 
ture of the Signal Corps and its physical equipment which resulted from the — 


changes in the structure of the strategic command and the various conditions 


"in the different theaters of war. Despite the many disadvantages of this 


personal union, he also knew how to exploit its advantages and employ his in- 
strument with consummate mastery. As Plenipotentiary General for Technical 


Signal Devices,Fellgiebel had at his disposal the only perfectly functioning 


Armed Forces organization, on which his influence was that of a co-ordinator 


and equalizer, Another special service rendered by him was the “Fellgiebel 
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project", the creation of £ additional raw materials by reclaiming dismantled 
and used material. ah was 80 successful, for exauple:, that there was always 
sufficient copper available even up to the end of. the war. A large number of 
his more important, assistants had likewise served for years. in. leading posi- 
tions’ of the Army Signal Corps in. both peace and war, The personnel disadvan- 
tages, which this procedure involved, and which were in part considerable, 
eannot be discussed in any greater detail here. In practice » its most impor-- 
tant result was that the organization of the executive branch, of the Signal 
Corps was to a large extent adapted to the personal idiosyncrasis of the lead— 
ing personalities instead of giving exclusive consideration to the require- 
ments of the work. | 


Toward the end of 1944 the preliminary work which was intended to bring 


about. a basic simplification and uniform direction of signal communications 


within the Army, ‘as well as in the relation betosn the OKW and the Army, had | 
been concluded. In its full implications this work never found expression in 


any practical results, Nevertheless, it ‘should te briefly i ac here as 


| one ® possibility for a clear and understandable eonutton of this problen: 


it was planned to create a GENERAL OF THE SIGNAL CORPS IN THE OKW AND OKH 
who in a uniform way would direct. the ministerial duties of the OkW through 
the Armed Forces nee Group » all questions of signal communications in all 
dand theaters of war through the former staff of the Chief of Army Signal Com 


manications » and in his capacity as Arms Inspector, 'y all questions of the Sig- 


- nal Corps replacement ieyetam through. the. Signal Group of the Commander of the 


Replacement Army. . At the same. time, as already mentioned, all offices in any 


way concerned with questions of signal equipment » SoBe, the Plenipotentiary 


“combined 4 tito one 2 ELSCERICAL, ENGINEERING OFFICE 5 (Aut Rlskirotecinik) under 
oe the Chit of: Arned. Forces Equip en 


5. in which the General of ‘the Signal 


Compe’ in the ont and. OK would be assured « z) decisive influence. Even then 
: the relationship with. the Air ‘Force . and Navy stall ‘remdined unelarified , 


problem hich, in view of ‘the ‘peculiar nature of ‘the positions of the com- 


 manders in chief : in ‘question, could not be clearly solved for ‘the time being. 


ff 
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et Final Words 

The extension of. the theaters of war in World War ii to the boundaries 
of ‘Europe and Africa confronted the German Signal Gorse: with tremendous and 
constantly increasing problens which it had never ccnvempieted. in peacetime. 
‘Toa great extent it continued to solve them up to the last days of the war 
. and thus enabled the Savrene army command to éarry out rapid, positive and 
_ large~scale operations. The difficulties ereaanted during the last turbulent 
weeks of the war can be disregarded in this appraisal. The absolute devotion 
ie duty and excellent basic training of this small corps, as well as its rapid 
utilization of new technical. discoveries and immediate exploitation of the eX- 
perience gained in so many aaticoat theaters of war for the benefit of organi— 
zation, training and equipment , were the foundations for the huge, highly. effi- 
cient signal networks which spanned the distant theaters of war and brought 
: them closer to the command. as well as to each other, From small beginnings 
whe: ‘sighal intelligence system had developed. into an indispensable instrument 
. of both the tactical ani strategic command. 

True to their oath of atlogsaice 5 many thousands of “‘obticers 4 noncommi s~ 
sioned officers and enlisted men of the Signal Corps, like their comrades ins 
the other service arms 3 sacrificed their lives and health in the sincere be- 
‘Lier that they were fighting tor a just cause, 

In the negotiations for the surrenier in Rheims » Prospects were held out 
e eg the still intact signal regiments would be used to repair the destroyed 
. German communications network, With the material still available their experi- 


enced specialists would have been able to carry out this task in a few months 


i during 19A5. and thereby establish ‘the basic conditions — public order and 


"administration, > to unite dispersed families. and to provide the defeated ‘nation 


with work, ‘food, housing, $ warmth and peace. The promise was not kept. 


signed: Albert Praun 


Se General of the Signal Corps» 

=. Se aoe as 224) from 13.8.4 to 15.5645 Chief 
3 poe ope ee as ae as : of Army Signal Communications 
in. the.OKH and Chief of Armed 
Forces Signal Commnications 
in the ont: 


« . Appendix iL 
‘Army High Command 
S Chief of the Army General Staff. 


Chief of Army Signal 
Communications *) 


Staff of the Chief of 
Signal Communications 
i] 


Commander of Control Station for Signal Intelli-| Office for Ser- 


the Operational ‘gence, after autumn 194), — vice Manuals 
Signal Corps General of Signal Intelligence Regulations 
Operational | | ) 
Signal Regi- 

S ments 


Signal officer 
Signal regiment 


Commander of Signal Intelli- 


gence 
School Depot | Field Signal 
ommand s 
Armies 
J ; Signal officer 


Signal regiment 


Signal Intelligence Branch 


School | Depot Field Signal 
3 Commands . 


Corps 


Signal Battalion 


Divisions 


“FY Chief of Armed Forces Signal Communications in 
i 3 personal union (See Appendix 4) 


Signed: Albert Praun 


Appendix 2 


a 


Staff of the Chief of Army Signal Communications 


! { 


| ‘| Chief of Staff 


Section II 


Section Z@ Section I Section IIL 
(Central Section) Commitment Signal Telephone, 
.Handles personnel Organization equipment teletype and 
natters Training microwave 
Commandant of Staff communicat— 
Headquarters ions 


Section IV . Section Vv : Section VI 
Radio and - Railway sig- Control Stat- 


radio-tele- nal communi- ion for Sig- 
type comm—-- cations - nal Intelli-’ 
nications rem hs gence . 


signed: Albert Praun 


Ba if F : N 
: ie | | . &eppendix 3 


“Chief of Army Zquipment . 
and. as . 
Commander of the Replacement Army 


General Army Office | 


Ordnance Office’ 


Administrative 
Cffice. , 


Signal Signal Equi 
Branch ment Branch 
(Pruef- (Waffen ue 
wesen 7) Gereet 7) 


Signal Communication Group 


Signal Signal Signal :: Women 
Troops Commun { Equip~ Signal 
. Branch icationg ment — Auxiliary 
: (Insp.7) | System Branch Corps 
' Inspector | -  (Nachrich= Ordnance In« 
of. the tengeraete apectorate 
Signal Abteilung) ee: 
'. Corps Signal Ord- 


nance Offices 


- Deputy Corps Headquarters 


/ 


Commander of Signal Troops 


Army Signal 
Schools — 


Training Units of the 
Unit Communication 
Formations (only with 
respect to training) 


Signal Replacement: 


Signal Instruct- 
ae and Training Units 


ion Regiment 


woween- --------- Subordinate only with The following are not listed: 
respect to training . Variations in chain of command, 
railway and fortress signal troops, 
fragmentary units of various kinds.» 


signed: Albert Praun 


Appendix 4 


Armed Forces High Command 
Armed Forces Operations Staff 


Chief of 
Armed Forces Signal Communications 
(without his own staff) 


Armed Forces Signal Communications 
Group 


Codes and 
ciphers 


Military =| Radio 
Generals for | |Communicat- 

special mis- | jion Branch 

sions 


Etenepe teri ety General 
for Technical Signal 
Sevices 


Germany 


Occupied Territories 


Senior Signal Officers 
Field Signal Commands 


Authorized 
General . 


an aan i 


Commander in Chief West 


Signal Officer 
Signal Regiment 


Senior Commander of Signal 
Intelligencs 


Signal Officer 
Signal Regiment 


Commander of 
Signal Intelligence 


School Depot Field Signal Commands 
Signal Officer 
Signal Regiment 


ee nT err at TY Fem RS SES 


Pa 


Signal Intelligence Branch 


School - Field Signal Commands 


Corps 


Signal Battalion 


Divisions 


Signal Battalion 


Chief of Army Signal Communications in personal union (see Appendix 1). 


eee signeds Albert Praun. 
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